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Friends for the diffusion of Religious and | 


Useful Knowl dge. 


In reviewing the proceedings of the Association 
for the purpose of preparing the Annual Report, 
we are renewedly impressed with the belief that 
the feeling which led to its establishment was 
one in the right direction, and that the results 
thus far have justified the propriety of the meas- 
ures adopted to effect the intended objects. 

To provide religious and useful reading for 
the many who are not favored with ready access 
to the abundant sources of information which 
others enjoy, and to furnish, in a cheap and con- 
densed form, the excellent truths and consistent 
examples found in larger and more expensive 
volumes, were our main motives for the under- 
taking. The plan on which our operations were 
based, was to invite such as were interested to 
present to the Association the stereotype plates 
for each publication, which, after a careful ex- 
amination, should be approved and adopted by 
it as one of its series. 

In accordance with this, through the liberality 
of a number of Friends, the Association has now 
in its possession the following valuable plates, 
which have been presented, the cost of which 
was about $800, viz: 

A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. 

Views of American Slavery a century ago. 

Youthful Pilgrims. 

A Memoir of William Penn. 

A selection from the Epistles of Geo. Fox. 

A selection from the Letters of Isaac Pening- 
ton. 
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A brief Memoir of Maria Fox. 

A Memoir of D. Wheeler, with his visits to 
the Pacifie Isles. 

Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. 

These, with several others now in course of 
| preparation, will constitute, in a neat and porta- 
ble form, a selection of religious and useful read- 
| ing, which may be safely commended to parents 
| and others who have the guardianship of youth, 
to all who are for themselves seeking in- 
| struction in the paths of virtue and true know- 
| ledge. 
| As it was soon evident that, in addition to 
e stock of stereotype plates, it would be neces- 
sary to raise a sufficient sum of money to enable 
the Association to print and publish editions of 
the several volumes, a committee was appointed 
for the purpose. A fund of $1,200 was freely 
| contributed and paid into the treasury as a work- 
ling capital. ‘The first editions issued were 1,000 

copies of each of the works prepared for the press. 

| These, with the exception of some copies not 
bound in a desirable form, were soon disposed 
| of; and a second edition of 1,000 of nearly all 
| has been printed. 

The circulation thus far has been mainly 
within the limits of our Religious Society in New 
England, New York, Ohio, Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meetings. 

| In New England Yearly Meeting the Trustees 

of the Brown Fund, and in New York those of 
the Murray Fund, have respectively purchased a 
considerable number of our books. A small 
parcel was sent to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, at the 
time of the last Yearly Meeting, to the care of 
a Friend, through whose kind co-operation they 
were all disposed of during the week of the 
meeting, and who informed us that he thought 
two or three times the number might have been 
sold. 

In Cincinnati and in Baltimore, Friends have 
formed associations, having for their objects the 
dissemination of books issued by the Society of 
Friends, including our publications, and have 
efficiently co-operated with us. 

We have no doubt that a large field of labor 
would open to similar associations, if organized 

in various localities throughout our Society ; they 
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would find within our borders a demand for the who but the mother can “fally enter into the im- 
publications of Friends and for other useful | perfectly expressed thoughts and emotions of the 
books, to meet which, we are satisfied, would! infant? Whocanso fully asthe Christian woman 
forward the best interests of our Religious So- | sympathize with those early aspirations which 
ciety in important respects. Experience has | are the promptings of a Heavenly Father's love? 
abundantly testified to the necessity of sup »plying | Were a series of little books, well adapted to the 
the younger portion of our me mbers with read-| use of Friends’ families, prepared, there would 


ing of an instructive and interesting character. 
We would respectfully point out to Friends 
who may not have moved in this matter the in- | 


be found no difficulty in procuring their publica- 


‘tion and wide diffusion. 


The widely spread reverses which within the 


creased efficiency gained by forming associations | past twelve months have been severely felt in al- 
for these purposes ; and would gladly render to | most every section of our country, have dimin- 
any such Societies what aid may hie i in our power, | ished i in many families the means that could be 
in supplying our own publications at the lowest | applied to the purchase of books. We were well 
prices, and in the selection of other books, which | aware of this, and consider the number of our 


we think we can frequently enable them to buy | 
at low rates. 

The total number of volumes, which we have | 
disposed of thus f far, is 8,833. 

The wholesale price, at which nearly all the 
books have been sold, was so regulated as barely | 
to return the cost of the paper, printing and | 
binding, without any charge for the use of the) 
stereotype plates The paper used is of superior | 
quality, and the mechanical work executed at 
the first-class printing and binding establish-| 
ments. Thus volumes of attractive appearance | 
and substantial finish are offered at prices much 
lower than they could be procured at through | 
the channels of remunerative trade; and the 
opportunity, we trust, will be properly appre-| 
ciated in the various sections of our country. 

In order that the objects of the Association | 
might be carried out with efficiency, it was early | 
found necessary to procure a convenient and cen- 
tral location in our city, where a store might be | 
opene d and a room furnished suitable for the | 
meetings of the Association and its committees. 
This has been secured in the house No. 109 N. 
Tenth street, which the Association has saad 
in connection withthe “ Contributors to Friends’ | 
Review” and the “ Managers of Haverford Col- 
lege.” 

"The intercourse we have had with Friends in 
various localities, has furnished us with informa- | 
tion as to the dese ‘ription of books more particu- 
larly needed at the present time. Such as are | 
adapted to the youthful mind and to the capacity | 
of children, are especially wanted. It is stated 
that for juvenile books, Friends are almost en- 
tirely dependent on the publications of other re- 
ligious associations, in which, as may reasonably | 
be expected, there are often sentiments and 
expressions at variance with the testimonies of | 
our own religious Society. This is a source of 
much concern, and it is probable that in some 
cases it has prevented the proper encouragement 
of a taste for reading. We feel that it would be | 
very desirable to remedy this deficiency, and 
would call the attention of suitably qualified 
Friends to this interesting subject. ‘The prepar- 
ation of books of this description is a work which 
seems especially adapted to the female mind, for 


publications disposed of under these circum- 
stances as encouraging; but we are hoping that 
with renewed prosperity there will be a largely 
increased demand for them in future. We com- 
mend the subject to the serious consideration of 
our Friends, not only on their own account and 
that of their families, but as a means of spread- 
ing the truth in their respective neighborhoods, 
and of influencing for good many who now spend 
much of their precious time in reading books of 
indifferent or pernicious character. If, in a cen- 
| tral position, ina country district, or in a suita- 
ble store located in the thriving town, an assort- 
ment of these portable volumes were kept for 
sale, many might be induced to purchs ise and 
read them. In the business interview with a 
neighbor an occasion might present for handing 
| the little volume as a messenger of good. Much 
usefulness might in this way “be within reach of 
| individuals who are accustomed to think them- 
selves excused from devoting their time to the 
benefit of others. —£ ainactedt Jrom the Minutes. 


—>— 
‘‘you'’D BETTER COME QUIETLY.” 


“Words of kindness, spoke in season, 
Have a weight with men of reagon.” 


A popular lecturer has observed, that social 
and moral improvements commonly move upwards 
in society,—they do not commence with the 
rich and great, but gradually reach them from 
below. 

Mention is made by the authoress of English 
Hearts and English Hands of an individual in 
| humble life whose conduct may afford a useful 
lesson to princes, ministers of state, and generals 
of armies. It is an instance of the control of 
brute force by moral power. 

She observes :-—“ It was during the winter of 
1855 that we first became fully acquainted with 


_the character of the serjeant of police at Becken- 
| ham—a man who, with spirit and courage equal 


to any emergency, has never, in any ~ mob or 
fight, either received or struck a blow, though 
firm and strict in all the duties of his calling. 
No collision is ever dreamt of between the wildest 
of the navvies and our policeman. Even in such 


;@ case as a man having to be imprisoned for mis- 
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conduct, a pat on the shoulder, and ‘ Y ou’d bet- | 
ter come quietly with me, my man,’ is found to 


| 
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occurring, which prove how much better it would 
be quietly to submit to the loss of a little money 


be the utmost rigor of the law which is required | or plate than to sacrifice life by attempts at re- 


to be exercised by this noble and amiable man. 


sistance. It is not long since a clergyman and 


In what a variety of circumstances is the} his wife were murdered in Sussex by burglars, 


principle applicable that is comprised in these 
words, “ You'd better come quietly,” and how 
often would its application prevent much crime 
and suffering! If the kindly spirit which dicta- 
ted it to the “ noble and amiable police-serjeant,” 
and enabled him to control “the wildest of nav- 
vies,” did but govern the conduct of statesmen, 
how soon would “ wars cease unto the end of the 
world.” 
An instance of the efficacy of forbearing and 
conciliatory measures occurred at one of the late 
disgraceful riots at Belfast. After much violence 
had been exhibited by both parties, “the magis- 
trate,” as the report states, “ was compe sled to 
read the Riot Act, and directed the constabulary 
to fire on the mob. Just as they were about to 
obey, a young man entreated the magistrate to 
give him five minutes, and he would endeavour 
to get the crowd to disperse. Through his 
timely interference the mob broke up, and hos- 
tilities terminated, without any shots being fired.” 
It may be said, that in such instances as these 
the offenders know that if they do not submit 
quietly, they will be compelled to yield to supe- 
rior force. But numberless cases might be cited 
in proof of the controlling influence of moral 
power, where there was no force in reserve to ap- 
peal to. The following is of this description :-— 
Dorothea Dix, a be nevolent American lady, in 
travelling through an uninhabited part of Michi- 
gan, found that the driver of the carriage she 
had hired had provided himself with pistols. 
She persuaded him to give them up, which he 
did with reluctance. 
forest, a man rushed into the road, 
horse by the bridle, and demanded her purse. 
“ Are you not ashamed,” said she, “to roba 
woman’ I have but little money, and that I want 
to defray my expenses in visiting prisons and poor- 
houses, &e. If you have been unfortunate, or 
are in distress and in want of money, I will give 
you some.” The man’s countenance changed— 
he bec: ame deadly pale, and exclaimed, “ That 
voice !” and told her that he had been i in Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary, where he heard her addres- 
sing some of the prisoners in an adjoining cell, 
and that he recognized her voice. He expressed 
deep sorrow at the outrage he had committed. 
Dorothea Dix then drew out her purse, and said 
to him, “I will give you something to support 
you until you can get into honest employment.” 
He declined taking anything, till she insisted on 
his doing so, lest he should be tempted to rob 
some one else before he could get into employ- 
ment. 
In this instance, if the driver had retained his 
pistols, no doubt one or two murders would have 
been committed. And how continually are cases 


caught the 


= this man asserted that they would 


In passing through a| 


who were afterwards apprehended, and one of 
them was executed. While in prison, after his 


have committed no personal violence if the clergy- 
man had not been armed and attempted to resist 
them. Here were three violent deaths, in con- 
sequence of being prepared for defence. And 
thus the various nations of Europe, being armed 
to the utmost and always prepared for fighting, 
treat each other as brigands or pirates, instead 
of trying the gentle modes of calming the violent 
and quarrelsome which reason and Christianity 
dictate 

That tribes and communities, even of men as 
violent and uncivilized as the wildest of navvies, 
may be controlled by kind and just treatment, 
has been proved in numerous instances. In a 
speech recently delivered by Senator Houston, of 
Texas, United States, on the Army Bill, after 
stating that he had been so much associated with 
the Indians as well to understand their character, 
he said, “I have not failed to conciliate the In- 
dians, wherever I have tried; and how? By 
even-handed justice. Hold the scales of justice 
suspended with a steady hand between yourself 
and the Indian,and you will have no danger 
from him; it will not be necessary to suspend the 
sword over his head, like the sword of Damocles. 
Why, sir, with the one-hundredth part of the 
money expended to support the army, or even 
less, you could feed the Indians on our borders, 
and clothe them in comfortable garments ; and 
then you would need no army, except to take 
eare of your fortresses and keep your arms in 
order.” 

Well would it have been if England had 
adopted this policy towards the aborigines of the 
countries where she has founded colonies! Not- 
withstanding all that is said by the advocates of 
war about physical force alone being applicable 
to unreasonable men, and the necessity of being 
always prepared for war, it is still truc, that “the 
meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.” — London 
Herald of Peace. 


cnttibivines 
RESULTS IN INDIA. 

At a recent missionary meeting in Liverpool, 
the Chairman, C. M. Birrell, alluding to a state- 
ment made by Sir J. Brooke, the Rajah of Sara- 
wak, that Christian missions up to this time had 
proved a failure, and that no progress had been 
made with the Mohammedan and the Hindoo, 
stated that the actual and perceptible fruits of 
the missionary labors of Baptists in India had 
been proceeding at a constantly augmenting ratio. 
From 1793 to 1803 there were 26 natives. who: 
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publicly avowed their Christian profession ; ; in| sence of printed lessons, they begged the mis- 
the next ten years there were 161; in the next] sionary to give them written ones. When. they 
ten years, 403; in the next ten years, 675 ; in| have a little time they spread a lesson on the 
the next ten years, 1,045; and the average ra- | | ground, and several of them get around it; so 
tio during the current ten years was 2,000. Atthe| that they make good progress, even when the 
end of 1850, the Christian church in India had | schools are suspended. 
551 native preachers, 309 native churches, 17-| 10th of 7th mo. We visited the mountain 
356 communicants, and 103,000 professed Chris-| named Thaba Bossiou, which is four hundred 
tians. There are 1,345 day-schools under the} feet above the plain, takes half an hour to walk 
charge of missionaries, in which 83,700 boys| round the top, and has fifteen hundred inhabi- 
were receiving a Christian education in their na-| tants. It is of sandstone, with a projecting cliff 
tive language ; and what is more remarkable, | at the top; its outline is irregular, and it is as- 
13,950 girls are in the day and boarding schools. | cended by three rough passes, by which cattle 
They have brought out grammars in Sanscrit, in jcan be brought upon its top; and there are also 
Telinga, in Mahratta, in Panjabi, in Cingalese, | four footpaths, some of which are so steep and 
in Chivese, in Javanese. They have compiled | broken that a stranger requires the use of his 
dictionaries in Sanscrit, Bengalee, Hindostanee, | hands for security as well as his feet: but the 
and Malayan, for the sake of translating the Bi-| Basutu women will ascend by them, carrying a 
ble. The Old and New Testaments have been} child and an additional burden at the same time. 
translated into ten languages of the country. | One of the largest passes, at least, is of basalt, 
which is shallow, and in some places broken 
through to the sandstone, which appears to have 
been fused by it, and has hardened into a sort of 
touchstone that at a distance looks like a wall on 
9th of 7th month, 1839. Accompanied by| each side of the pass, which may be about ten 
Thomas Arbousset, we rode to Thaba Bossiou,| feet wide. The basalt has emerged at but a 
distant about twenty-four miles, through grassy | short distance from the edge of the mountain, 
vales, diversified by sandstone hills of various} and has scarcely flowed from its foot, where it 
figure, and having numerous kraals on their| forms an irregular heap; as if the accumulation 
bosoms. From some places we had a fine view| of matter in a state of semifusion had slowly im- 
of the Witte Bergen, or White Mountains, now| pelled that in front forward. It was agreed that 
covered with snow; ‘which separate the Bechu-| we should have an interview with Moshesh’s peo- 
ana country (which i is also known by the name} ple, who are of the tribe of Bechuanas named 
of Nieuwe Land) from Caffraria and the Natal} Basutu; there are also refugees of other tribes 
country. From this side they look like moun- | among them, as well as a few Caffers and Bush- 
tains of three thousand feet high ; but the eleva-| men. Moshesh collected his people by shouting 
tion of the country on this side is great, and the | from the top of the mountain, and while they 
Witte Bergen are said to be nearly as high as| were assembling we visited several of the native 
the most elevated parts of the Sneuw Bergen of | huts, which are universally of grass, and some- 
the colony, viz. about nine thousand feet. ‘Thaba | thing in form like sections of sparrow-pots. 
Bossiou, which signifies the Mountain of Night, | The ¢ entrances are only about a foot and a half 
is tabular, and of ‘sandstone, having the kraal of} | high and wide, and are arched with clay. The 
Moshesh and four others on the top, which is to| floors are of mud, and are smooth. Several stout 
them an impregnable fortress. The missionary | sticks assist in supporting the cottage inside; to 
station is elevated, but stands under the moun-| which, as well as to the sides themselves, vari- 
tain. Moshesh spent much of the afternoon with| ous articles are suspended. These huts have 
s: he is an intelligent, inquiring man, who enter-| also circular courts of high reed-fencing, with 
tains a great value for missionary labors; he al-| very narrow entrances, defended with boughs. 
ways appears in European costume when he| Moshesh has a number of good chests, and an 
comes off the mountain. The population of this| abundance of European clothes. A young man 
station, including the mountain and its foot, a|of Hottentot extraction was assisting him to 
circle of about two miles, is nearly three thou-| dress, and brushing his clothes, when we arrived 
sand ; and twenty-one kraals, more distant, are| rather earlier than we were expected. Ina large 
visible from the mission-house. When circum-| court in which we afterwards assembled, several 
stances are favorable, the congregation is four to | persons were busily employed in making baskets 
five hundred : there are forty inquirers, about a| of a spherical form, a little elongated at the top, 
dozen of whom are considered exemplary Chris-| for the purpose of preserving corn. They are 
tians. The schools can only be kept up for two| made of grass, and are sewed together with the 
periods of the year, of about three months each, | same material plaited into a sort of tape, in the 
on account of the agricultural pursuits of the po-| same way that bee-hives are, in England, made of 
pulation. Books are scarce; but thirty can | straw and sewed together with split briars. The 
read both print and writing, and one can himself| needles used in their manufacture are the size of 
write. They are very studious, and in the ab-| large packing-needles, but they are nearly square, 


From James Backhouse'’s Letters. 
MOSHESH, AN AFRICAN CHIEF. 
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and have two eyes, by means of which the grass 
tape is more easily kept from slip ping. Numbers time with us I wish you to write their names in 

of these baskets, capable of containing from nine | a book, and the things they have told us.” Then 
to thirty-six bushels, are to be seen standing | turning again to the people, he said, “ We had 
around the huts, outside the fences, filled with | heard of the antipodes ; but we turned it into a 
Caffer corn, and having flat stones cemented on | fable, thinking it was an invention to amuse chil- 
the narrow opening at the top by means of a lit-|dren. Now we see men who have come from 
tle cow-dung. They are a sufficient protection|thence. They tell us everything about that 
against the weather ; and the people being honest, | country. Now we see the people of that country 
they consider these granaries safe. On sitting|are in the dark. These men say that we have 
down with the company, who were seated on the been loved of God. We have plenty of food 
ground, except Moshesh, who occupied a chair,|and covering. The people of the antipodes, what 
and ourselves and a few others, in European;do you think they eat? Oxen?—they have 
clothing, who sat on boxes, a sweet and powerful none. Sheep ?-—they have none. Their only 
feeling of Divine overshadowing was perceptible. food is birds, wild animals, fish, insects, and roots, 
Eugene Cassalis interpreted, while my dear com-| And what do you think they clothe themselves 
panion and I spoke to them largely on divine| with? W ith cloth ?—they have none. With 
things, including also temperance and judgment |skins?—they have none. There only remains 
to come, duty to wives, benefits of industry, Xe. | for them the feathers of birds. Their life is the 
+ Arbousset and E Cassalis also ade lressed the *m Bushman’s. We see that God hs as love d us in- 
at some length ; and were followed by Moshesh, deed ; though you say that God has not loved 
who yeste rd: ay made mé any inquiries respe cting us, becaus se He has give n less to us th: an to the 
the aborigines of Australia, to whom he now al- | whites. And now God has increased our riches 
luded, making some re ‘marks on their destitute | by giving us missionaries, which we must be 
state, and on the practice of some that decorate|thankful for. [speak to you, men. You have 
themselves with feathers, and of those of Van | heard there are men of other nations who despise 
Diemen’s Land who had not even garments of| labor, and think it is only the lot of women to 
skins. He began by addressing his father and | work, and that it would be below the dignity of 
another subordinate Chief; and his speech, as|a man to put his hand toa tool. These men 
nearly as it could be translated, was as follows :— | have praised your hands, because they are em- 
“ Rejoice, you Macare and Mocatchani! you| ployed in making baskets ; they have praised the 
rulers of cities, rejoice! We have all reason to} needle that you use in that work. It is right 
rejoice on account of the news we have heard. | that man should assist woman. When man was 
There are a great many sayings among men.| created, after having looked around him, he 
Among them, some are true and some are false ; | found no being to make him complete ; then God, 
but the false have remained with us and multi-| who knew the wants of man, extracted the wo- 
plied: therefore we ought to pick up carefully | man out of him. Iam angry with you, men; 
the truths we hear, lest the xy should be lost in| you assist the women in many ‘things, ‘but not 80 
the rubbish of lies. We are told that we have | much as you ought. Iam angry with you, be- 
all been created by one Being, anfl that we all} cause I see your wives lying in the huts with 
spring from one man. Sin entered man’s heart | disease, (me: asles,) and fear prevents your enter- 
when he ate the forbidden fruit, and we have/|ing to give them the assistance they need. Let 
got sin fromhim. These men say that they have|me no longer observe this neglect. I speak to 
sinned ; and what is sin in them is sin in us, be- you, children. You also must assist your pare nts. 


cause we came from one stock, and their hearts| These truths are written in a book. 
and ours are one thing. Thou, Macare, hast 


come ah, afar, or as ae ean stay so short a 











It is your 
duty to learn to read, that you may get knowledge 
heard these words, and thou sayest they are lies. | therefrom, and help your parents with the in- 
If these words do not conquer, ‘the fault will lie | struction you shall find therein. I am angry 
with you. You say you will not believe ~ with you: you are a set of lazy fellows!” 

you do not understand. Look at an egg! If a} After the meeting, we went to one of Moshesh’s 
man break it, there comes only a wate ry and +. ‘huts, where we were regaled with tea, which was 
low substance out of it; but if it be pli iced under | served in earthen basins of English manufacture ; 
the wings of a fowl, there comes a living thing | fowls were also served up, which had been cook- 
from it. Who can understand this? Whoever|ed for the occasion. On expressing a wish to 
knew how the heat of the hen produced the | taste the bread made from Caffer corn, some was 
chicken in the egg? This is incomprehensible | brought, with some of the most delicious sour 
to us; yet we do not deny the fact. Let us do| milk we have tasted. The bread is prepared by 


like the hen. Let us place these truths in our} pouring the meal gently into the middle of a pot 
hearts, as the hen does the eggs under her wings ; | 


of boiling water, and allowing it to continue to 
let us sit upon them, and take the same pains, | 


| boil till the water nearly disap pears by absorption 
and something new will come of them.” |and ev raporation. In this state it is very palata- 
The Chief here paused for a moment, and ad-| ble ; but it will not make bread like wheat-meal. 


dressing the missionaries said, “These men are! Some of the women were busy grinding the corn 
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on flat stones, with others of an oval form. We 
next went to see a stone house, which two Euro- 
peans are building for Moshesh, and for which 
they are to receive forty-five oxen. It isin Eu- 
ropean style, and the chief has intimated that in 
it he has only provided accommodation for one 
wife ; at present he has many, and there seems 
to be a conviction in his mind that he must aban- 
don polygamy. This is a great sacrifice for a 
man to make in this country, as his wives are his 
servants, and their number is looked upon as giv-| 
ing him consequence. This evil is, however, 
fast giving way under the influence of the Gos- 
pel; and to these people the circumstance that 
in the beginning only one woman was created as 
a wife for Adam carries great weight against 
polygamy. 

Before leaving the mountain (Thaba Bassiou), 
we visited Mocatchani, the aged father of Mosh- 
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were ultimately reduced by Andres Waterboer of 
Griqua Town. When we came into the vicinity 
of Beersheba, Boesak told me he remembered 
being taken through that part of the country, 
and that when brought to Philippolis they were 
ready to eat their karosses through hunger; he 
also remembered some of his native tongue, and 
became useful to us asan interpreter. His cousin, 
who came to see him this evening, reported that 


his mother was on her way to see her long-lost 


son, but that his father could not travel, being 
ill. 
(To be concluded.) 
sncsingiticindlalial 
THE SABBATH IN PARIS. 
The efforts of anti-Sabbath men (says the Jour- 


nal of Commerce) are directed to the introduction 
of a holiday observance of sacred hours. The 


esh ; who, though addressed by name at the pre- “National Sunday League of England, and cor- 
vious meeting out of respect, was nevertheless | responding organizations in this country, act on 
not present. Hehas been much opposed to the in- the principle that the most plausible and effec- 
troduction of Christianity, and consequent change | tive mode of destroying the divine institution is 


of customs among the people; but his prejudices 
seem to be giving way. He was seated on astone 
by a fire, along with two or three other persons, 
within a rude circular fence of bushes, to which 
numerous parcels of roots used in medicine were 
suspended. The company soon received many 
additions ; and Moshesh and the missionaries in- 
formed them of what had been said at the meet- 
ing addressing themselves to Mocatchani, who, 
when he was told that we expressed approbation 
at the Chiefs not using strong drink, said that 
was good, that his father was the first who forsook 
it, and that himself had never used any. Mosh- 
esh follows this good example; and on a certain | 
occasion, when pressed to drink, he replied, “ If, 
I were to drink, I should be talking folly before | 
my people.” Moshesh also avoids the use of 
tobacco and snuff; but his father uses the latter, 
as do also most of the Basutu. Some of them} 


to appeal to the love of pleasure. Itis well, then, 
to study the character and influence of the 
‘‘ recreative Sunday ” tobe substituted for our 
day of rest and worship. The last document 
of the New York Sabbath Committee—The Sab- 
bath in Europe—furnishes light on this point. 
The residence of the Secretary for two years in 
the Old World afforded opportunity for accurate 
information. The following extract will show 
whither we shall drift if we give up our Sabbaths 
for a Continental Sunday : 

‘A Paris Sunday has become proverbial for 
its godlessness. Passing along its clean and 
beautiful streets, you find the cafés and restaur- 
ants crowded with men, taking their morning 
meal and reading the newspapers of the day. 
Cries of fruitgdealers and street venders are every- 
where heard, though the needless abomination 
of crying newspapers is not tolerated, even in 


also smoke dakka, or wild-hemp, which is very | Paris. Paviors, masons, roofers, all kinds of 
stupifying and pernicious ; it is in use among all | mechanics are engaged in their usual avocations. 
the native tribes of Southern Africa. This morn-| Places of business are universally open till mid- 
ing | saw a man smoking it in a rude pipe, stuck day, as on other days. The whirl of cabs and 
into the side of a cow’s horn, that was nearly | omnibuses is even more constant than during the 
filled with water, through which he drew the six days ofthe week. I had the curiosity to count 
smoke. Before we left Mocatchani he requested | the vehicles passing the Industrial Palace, 
the missionaries to pray withhim. On returning | Champs Elysées, mostly going to or returning 
to the mission-house, we found a young man from | from the Bois de Boulogne, in the afternoon of 
one of the villages near Morija, a relative of our} the second Sabbath in August—the grand féte 
attendant Boesak, who had come in search of him, | day at Cherbourg, when Paris was emptied of 
having heard that he had passed that way, in| the elite of its fashionable society—and found 
consequence of Kaile having, according to their | the average to be one bundred and forty a min- 
custom, told the people of the village through | ute, or one thousand six hundred aud eighty an 
which we passed on the 7th inst, who we were,/ hour. The grand waterworks at St. Cloud and 
and our business in this land; and having men-| Versailles play only on Suuday. As the day ad- 
tioned Boesak’s native-name, which he happened | vances, the gardens of the Tuileries and the 
to remember, notwithstanding he was taken away | Champs, Elysées present a scene of unrivalled 
from his parents when very young, by the Ber-| gaiety and folly. Bands of music execute lively 
genaars, a tribe of Griqua marauders, who in-| military aud operatic airs. Gaudy booths are 
fested this part of Africa afew years ago, and | surrounded with crowds of men, women, and 
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children, absorbed by childish sports. Autometa, | 


tion, than that the Lord’s ‘day should be thus 


too silly for the amusement of infants, serve to! perverted into a day of sinful fclly and useless 


delight other groups of soldiers and stragglers. 
Goat carriages and whirligigs of wooden horses 
or mimic ships divert the children and nurses. 
As evening sets in, the out-door concert and 
drinking saloons flaunt theirattractions ; brilliant 
mirrors reflect the fanciful gas jets; singing men 
and singing women, accompanied by orchestras 
below, amuse the multitude with comic and some- 
times immoral songs. Every conceivable device 
for drawing the people away from home and from 
God is employed. The Cirque de !’Imperatrice 
furnishes its equestrian attractions and its mirth- 
inspiring exhibitions Adjacent public gardens 
are thronged with dancers ; operatic and the- 
atrical amusements add their seductive perform- 
ances. The whole line of the Boulevards is filled 
with people seated in front of the cafés, sipping 
their brandied coffee, playing dominoes or gazing 
at the promenaders along the broad pavements. 
Houses and homes (if there be such a thing, with- 
out a name, in France) seem to be emptied into 
the streets and places of amusement, and the city 


demoralization. Ceaseless occupation, with all 
its physical evils and its embruting influence, 
would be less disastrous than this devotion of sa- 
cred time to godless pleasure.” 


ooo 
LINES. 


OCCASIONED BY READING MATT. CHAP. VIII., VS. 24, 25, 26. 


“And behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch 
that the ship was covered with the waves, but he was asleep. And 
his disciples came to him and awoke bim, saying, Lord, save us, 
we perish! And he saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of 
little faith? Then he arose and rebuked the winds and the sea, 
and there was a great calm.” 


When on His mission from bis home in heaven, 

In the frail bark, the Saviour deigned to sleep, 
The tempest rose—with headlong fury driven, 

The wave-tossed vessel whirled along the deep: 
Wild shrieked the storm amid the parting shrouds, 
And the vex’d billows dashed the darkening clouds. 


Ah! then, how futile human skill and power,— 
“Save us! we perish in the o'erwhelming wave!” 
They cried, and found in that tremendous hour 
“« An eye to pity, and an arm to save.” 
He spoke, and lo! obedient to His will, 


is converted into a pandemonium of folly and of | | The raging waters and the winds were still. 


genteel or gross dissip: ution. 

“‘ Since the accession of the reigning dynasty, 
Sunday labor has been suspended on the public | 
works in France ; but I observed that the stupen- 
dous preparations for the Emperor’s féte day 
fireworks in the Place de la Concorde were in 
full progress on the second Sabbath in August, 
the féte occurring on the succeeding Sunday ; 
but on Monday the Sunday workmen were not 
there, either because dissipation or over- exertion 
compelled a day of rest. 

“Such, without more of detail, is a Paris Sun- 
day. In the light of reason, and of the Bible, and 
of eternity, how does it look, and what are its 
fruits? Are they not found in the thriftless 
condition of a vast proletaire popul: ution, living 
from hand to mouth, restless in spirit, ferocious 
in temper, kept from rebellion by a numerous 
soldiery, or quieted by Government labor and 
food! May they not be seen in the dwarfed stat- 
ure, and pallid aspect, and wretched inefficienc 
ofthe laboring classeg, andin the ‘ blue Monday’ 
records of the employers and the magistracy ; 
the Sunday’s dissipation disenabling thousands 
from aos lay ’s occupation or seadiag them to 
prison? (an they not be traced in the general 
declension of private, commercial, and political 
morals, whatever cover the refinement and the 
high civilization of Parisian life may throw over 
the inconceivable iniquity of its social condition ; 
in the loosening of conjugal bonds, the utter loss 
of a home day, and of all the restraints and joys 
of home life ; in the prevalence of ungodliuess, ir- 
religion, and infidelity ; and in the ascendency 
of civil and spiritual de ‘spotism ? Better would 
it be for Paris, for France, for the Continent, 


that ne distinetion of days were rec ognised, and Ses ah! 


| And thou, poor trembler on life’s stormy sea! 


Where dark the waves of sin and sorrow roll, 
| To Him for refuge from the tempest flee— 

To Him, confi ding, trust the sinking soul: 
For, oh! He came to calm the tempest-toss'd, 
To seek the wandering, and to save the lost. 


For thee, and such as thee, impelled by love, 
He left the mansions of the bless’d on high; 
’Mid sin, and pain, and grief, and fear, to move— 
With lingering anguish, and with shame, to die. 
The debt to Justice boundless Mercy paid, 
For hopeless guilt complete atonement made. 


Oh! in return for such surpassing grace, 
Poor, blind and naked, what canst thou impart? 


Canst thou no offering on His altar place? 


Yes, lowly mourner! give him all thy heart: 


That simple offering he will not disown— 
That living incense may approach his throne. 


He asks not herds, and flocks and seas of oil— 


No vain oblations please th’ all-knowing mind; 


But the poor, weary, sin-sick, spent with toil, 


Who humbly seek it, shall deliverance find ; 


Like her, the sufferer, who in secret stole 
To touch his garment, and at once was whole, 


Oh, for a voice of thunder! which might wake 


The slumbering sinner, ere he sunk in death ; 


Oh, for a tempest, into dust to shake 


His sand-built dwelling, while he yet has breath ! 


A viewless hand, to picture on the wall 
His fearful sentence, ere the curtain fall. 


Child of the dust! from torpid ruin rise— 


Be earth’s delusions from thy bosom burled ; 


And strive to measure, with enlightened eyes, 


The dread importance of the eternal world. 


The shades of night are gathering round thee fast— 
Arise to labor, ere thy day be past. 


In darkness, tottering on the slippery verge 


Of frail existence, soon to be no more; 


Death’s rude, tempestuous, ever-nearing surge, 


Shall quickly dash thee from the sinking shore. 
the secrets of the following day, 


that the tide of life were to roll on without cessa-! What tongue may utter, or what eye survey ? 
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Oh! think in time, then, what the meek inherit— 
What the peace-maker’s, what the mourner’s part ; » 5 

The allotted portion of the poor in spirit— our readers. The recent letter of Moshesh Pig 
The promised vision of the pure in heart. be appropriately introduced into a succeeding 

For yet in Gilead there is balm to spare, sumer 

And, prompt to succor, a Physician there. : 


s . s rill be re bered by many that our friend 
For me, I ask no mansion of the just, It will be remembered by many t 


No bright possession in yon dazzling sky— James Backhouse of York, left England in 1831, 
For me, 't were joy sufficient, low in dust, and after spending about seven years in religious 
Like weeping Mary, at His feet to lie : : : ; ¢ ; a 
In deep abhorrence of myself, and hear labors in Van Dieman’s Land and New South 
Such words as gladdened her delighted ear. 
S. J. Smira. 


can tribe it can hardly fail to be acceptable to 


Wales or Australia, travelled extensively under 
religious concern among the natives, and in the 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 12, 1859. 


Marriep, 11th mo. 3d, 1858, at Whitewater Meet- 
ing, Richmond, Ind., Etwoop Hapury, of Clinton 
Hayrtt, or St. Domingo.—There are proba- Co., Ohio, son of Jacob Hadley, to Ann Peprick, 

2 ee . daughter of Richard Pedrick, of Whitewater, Ind. 
bly few if any of our readers to whom the phrase ; : 7 5 

; -a ; a , At Friends’ Meeting, Randolph, Montgomery 
“horrors of St. Domingo,” has not been made} (o., Ohio, on the 20th of Ist mo., 1859, Cuarkson T. 
more or less familiar by the frequency of its use | Cook, of Hamilton Co., Ind., to Barushesa JENKINS, 


. bli Minatvate di ° li <odi of the former place. 
in public and private discussions, and in periodi- a : : , ; 
I P as . : I , At Friends’ Meeting, East Vassalboro’, 
cals, when the question of slavery has been| Maine, on the 27th of Ist mo., Davin Roptnson to 
brought into consideration. The true history of | #4"*48 B. Garpner, both members of Vassalboro 
: » : . . Monthly Meeting. 
those “horrors” has often been published, and 
yet we find the impression constantly recur- 


: } tant 1 A ie An Diep, 11th mo. 29th, 1858, at Lafayette, Indiana, 
ring that they were produced by aM IMSUI-} Oyantes ALLEN Jay, in his 2d year, son of Allen 
rection of the slaves, excited by “ fanatical vis-| and Martha Ann Jay. 


ionaries” in France, for the purpose of securing|,.——» On the Ist of Ist mo. last, Eunice, wife of 
ee Zilnias Hinshaw, and daughter of James and Hannah 
their freedom. Smith, of N. C., in the 28th year of her age; a mem- 
The present condition of the western portion | ber of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
; es ; Ind. Being of consistent and orderly life, her loss 

of the island, known as Hayti, is now a subject . 


is much felt. 
of public interest, from the recent revolt, which , On the 21st of Ist mo. last, Erastus Hewry, 


by late accounts seems likely to be successful, | 8°" of Nathan and Asenath Hinshaw, in the 12th 
Sl? . year of his age. He was of a sweet temper, and mani- 
against the government of the Emperor Sou-| fested much thoughtfulness in reference to the future 
louque. Finding in the N. Y. Tribune a short | life. 
history of the island, especially during the event- » At West Falmouth, Mass., on the 13th of 1st 
a : Es ze A ; mo. last, Danre, Bowerman, in the 85th year of his 
ful period of the Frencli revolution which led to age. He was a member of Sandwich Monthly Meet- 
the troubles in St. Domingo and its eventual | ing, and an elder 56 years. 

: . a . Previous to his illness, which was short, he fre- 
separation from France, we have transferred the quently remarked to the members of his family, that 
account to our pages. It will be seen that there | he had been instructed and comforted by reading the 

ea : : Holy Scriptures; that his time here was short; and 

really was no servile insurrection ; that the first) that he had endeavored to live near his Saviour, 
contests were between the whites and the free} which is now a source of much consolation. In the 
25F ; closing years of the life of our dear friend, an in- 

colored people, and that emancipation, as it was creasing interest seemed manifested to lay up his 
treasure in heaven; and we trust his end was peace. 


trary, its history furnishes a most striking and » At Gilmanton, Belknap Co., N. H., 26th of 


5 ‘ . - e the 10th month, 1858, Anna Vakney, in the 78th 
conclusive evidence of the safety of immediate year of her age, wife of Othniel Varney; a member 
emancipation. of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, and of Gilman- 


- —~<or ton Particular Meeting. 

THe Arrican Curer, Mosuesnu.—A letter} ——, On the 22d of Ist mo., 1859, in Burlington, 
. ; . N. J., Toomas Couuins, in the 80th year of his age. 
in a late number of the London Herald of Peace, : a eee 


This dear Friend was much esteemed, and endeav- 

addressed by this Chief to a party who had made ored, throughout a long life, to “do justly, love 
; : aaa »-}mercy and walk humbly” in the Divine sight. He 

war upon him, has reminded us of an account of a ty : ee i vies” 
oa : : , was much engaged forsome years during his resi- 

a visit paid to him and his people about twenty | dence in New York, in the public schools, the Manu- 
years since, by James Backhouse ; and as it gives | ™'*!0" the American Bible and other Societies, then 
; ee : ‘ _ |in their infancy. In the Temperance Reform, his 
an interesting and true picture of a native Afri-| feelings were greatly enlisted, particularly in his 


~- —- 


effected, caused no “horrors,” but, on the con- 
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declining years. 
also evinced deep sympathy in bebalf of those in 
bonds, as “ bound with them,” not unfrequently aid- 
ing the poor fugitive on his way to a land of freedom. 
A striking feature in his character was strict integrity 


He was generous to the poor, and 


in all his dealings with his fellow-men. Though liv- 
ing a retired life for more than forty years, and 


subject to much physical infirmity during the latter | 


part of the time, his consistent and upright conduct 
bore witness to many of the efficacy of that Christian 
principle which he sought to make his daily rule. 
His last illness was of short duration, and he passed 
away peacefully. 


—~<o>—— 


The next Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 


Association of Friends of Philadelphia Quarter, is ap- | 


pointed to be held at the Committee Room, Arch St. 
Meeting House, on the 14th inst., at8 P.M. Friends 
interested, are invited to attend. 
T. E. Beestey, Secretary. 
Philada., 2d mo. 5th, 1859. 


+ +e — 


Publications of the Association of Friends for 


the Diffusion of Re ligious and Useful Know- | 


ledge. 
FOR SALE AT NO. 109 N. TENTH ST., PHILADA. 


1. A Brisker Memorr or Exizaneta Fry. A Narra- 
tive of the Life and Labors of this eminent Christian 
Philanthropist and Minister of the Gospel; abridged 
from the larger Memoirs. Pages 94. 
in cloth, 15 cts. 


2. Views or American Stavery a Century Aco: 


Antnony Benezet—Joun Westey. A Selection from 
the Writings of Benezet, and Wesley’s * Thoughts on 
Slavery ;”’ with a Biographical Sketch of Benezet, a 
Summary of the Testimonies against Slavery by the 
leading Christian Sects, and the Views of Eminent 
Men of Different Ages and Countries. Pages 138. 
Price, bound in cloth, !8 cts. 


Price, bound 


3. Yoururct Pirerms. Memorials of Young Per- 
sons: exhibiting the “ Practical Application of the 
Principles of Christianity to the Life and Conduct of 
the Believer,” and showing “the supports which are 
underneath him in the hour of sickness and trial.” 
Pages 127. Price, bound in cloth, 17 cts. 

4. A Memorr or Wituram Penn. A condensed Nar- 
rative of his Early Life, his Labors as a Statesman, a 
Christian Legislator, and a Minister of the Gospel ; 
with Brief Notices of his Religious Opinions, his in- 
tercourse with the Indians, and his efforts to promote 
Education in his Colony of Pennsylvania. Pages 172. 
Price, bound in cloth, 21 cts. 

5. A Se.ection prom tue Episties or Georce Fox; 
with an Introduetory Paper on his Christian charac- 
ter and teaching, by Samuel Tuke. Pages 114. Price, 
bound in cloth, 16 cts. 

6. A Sevection rrom Tae Lerrers or Isaac Pentne- 
TON; with a Short Biographical Sketch, and Extracts 
from his own Narrative of his Religious Experience. 
“A man quick in apprehension, faithful in concep- 
tion, and of lively wit and intelligence, all adorned 
with an extraordinary mildness.” “Zealous, yet 
tender; wise, yet humble; one that ever loved power 
and life more than words.”— William Penn. Pages 
125. Price, bound in cloth, 17 cts. 

7. A Brier Memoir or Marta Fox, late of Totten- 
ham. The record—mostly in her own words—of the 
life of a Christian woman, in whom true refinement 
and intellectual culture were united with the most 


earnest and humble piety. Pages 157. Price, bound 
in cloth, 19 cts. 





8 A Memoir or Daniet Wueeter, [abridged from 
the larger volume ]—the life of one who, from having 
been in the English Naval and Military Service, be- 
came an eminent Minister of the Gospel of the Society 
of Friends; passed some years, from a sense of duty, 
in Russia, and visited, under a religious engagement, 
| the Islands of the South Sea, preaching with remark- 
| able acceptance “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
Pages 250. Price 24 cts. 

On orders of one dozen copies and upwards, a dis- 
count of 16% per cent. (one-sixth) will be made ; and 
| on orders of fifty and upwards, a discount of 334 per 
cent. (ove-third.) 

The books being sold without profit, orders must 
| be accompanied by the cash, and may be address- 
| ed to James WuitAtt, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


08> - 





j 
| 
| 


| OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 
| * * : 
The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 


Third-day, the Ist of Third month, and continue 
}eleven weeks. The School will be under the charge 
}of Albert K. Smiley, as Principal, with a competent 
board of Assistants. Tuition will invariably be re- 
| quired in advance for the whole term. Applications 
for admission, stating the moral standing of the ap- 
plicant, should be addressed at an early date to the 
Principal, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcum, 
Superintendent, and Jane H. Jones, Matron. 

Board for one-half the term will be required in ad- 
vance. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 

EBenezer Frye. 


' 





ea 
HAYTI. 

A new attempt is in progress to dispossess Sou- 
louque, the black Emperor of Hayti. This move- 
ment originates in the south-western peninsula of 
Hayti, the old Southern Province, extending like 

|a long arm for a hundred and fifty miles into the 
Caribbean Sea, and forming the southern shore 
lof the deep bay, at the bottom of which lies 
Port-au-Prince, the old capital of the Western 
Province, and now the chief town of Hayti. 
This peninsula has several harbors, of which the 
principal are Aux Cayes and Jeremie. The fer- 
tility of the soil, and the near neighborhood of 
all parts of the province to convenient ports of 
shipment, have rendered it populous, and it has 
always borne a conspicuous part in the civil com- 
motions of the island. The mulatto population 
is more numerous here than in the north, and 
the mulattoes have always taken the lead in the 
political movements of the district—a jealousy 
always, and often a bitter and vehement hostility, 
having existed between them and the leaders in 
the northern part of the island, who have gene- 
rally been pure negroes. 

The civil war which resulted in the emanci- 
pation and independence of Hayti, first com- 
menced between the whites and the free mulat- 
toes, who, at the era of the French Revolution, 
constituted a distinct class, intermediate between 
the whites and the slaves. Many of these mu- 

lattoes had received from their French fathers, 
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not merely their freedom, but education and} “ That ‘the people of ole resident in the Fre ar 


operty. 1ere were among 1em iarge siave- 
roperty. TI g them large sk 


colonies, born of French parents, were entitled 


holders, and a good idea may be formed of the | to, as of right, and should be allowed the enjoy- 


position which ‘they held by referring to that of 


ment of, all the privileges of French citizens, and, 


the free colored population ‘of Louisiana, of simi- among others, a of having votes in the choices 


lar French descent, among whom are still to be | 
found, in spite of Anglo-Saxon innovations, per- | 
sons of culture and ‘large wealth, like the Mr. | 
Harrison of Iberville, who lately bid off a planta- | 
tion at auction for $260,000. The Declaration | 
of Rights voted by the French National Assem- | 
bly on the 20th of August, 1789, in which it} 
was declared that “ all men are born and continue 
free and equal, tas to their rights,” produced a| 
great commotion in Hayti, or, as it was then 
called, French St. Domingo; the eastern part of 
the island constituting then, as now, a se parate | 
political community, then a colony of Spain, and | 
known as Spanish St. Domingo. Orders had pre- 
viously been sent from France to convoke the in- | 
habitants of the French colony for the purpose of 
forming a Legislative Assemb ly for interior legis- | 
lation. The mulattoes, re lying on the Declara-| 
tion of Rights, claimed full participation in all 
the privileges enjoyed by the whites ; but to this | 
the whites, like every other privileged body, | 
were most vehemently opposed. A considerab le | 
part of the white population were petit blancs, 80 
called, little whites, the same with the “ poor) 
white trash” of our Southern States, without 
education or property, but exceedingly tenacious, | 
like our poor white trash North and South, of a 
distinction which enabled them to take rank of 
the most accomplished and wealthy men of color. 
Some few of the more intelligent whites support- 
ed the claim of the people of color, but against | 
these the rage of the white populace was bitter 
in the extreme. M. Ferrand de Beaudiere drew 
up a memorial in the name of the mulattoes, 
claiming the full benefit of the Declaration of| 
Rights. This was construed as a summons to 
the slaves to revolt, and the author was commit- 
ted to prison ; but the populace dragged him out | 
and put him to death. Bodies of mulattoes ap- 
peared in arms in different parts of the country ; 
but, acting at first without sufficient concert, they 
were easily overpowered, when their leaders took 
refuge in the Spanish part of the island. In the 
mean time, however, the whites were not agreed 





among themselves. Besides the General Assem- 


bly, which met at St. Mark’s on the 16th of| 


April, 1790, each of the three provinces—the 
Southern, Western and Northern—had an As- 
sembly of its own. These Provincial Assemblies 
quarrelled with the General Assembly. The dis- 
pute was carried to the extent of armed collision, 
and thus commenced a sectional struggle by 
which all the subsequent history of Hayti has 
been more or less marked. 

In May, 1791, the claim of the free mulattoes 
to equal rights was brought forward by the Abbe 
Gregoire, in the French National Assembly, 
which body, on the 15th of that month, decreed 


of Representativ es, and of beir -g eligible to seats 
| both in the Parochial and C olonial Assemblies.” 
The intelligence of this decree reached Cape 
Francois on the 30th of June, and no words can 
describe the rage and indignation of the white 
aristocracy. In the very spirit of our disunion- 
ists, the national cockade, then worn as the badge 
| of liberalism, was scornfully thrown aside, and a 
motion was made in the Provincial Assembly to 


| hoist the British standard instead of the French 


The frightened French Governor, M. Blanche 
lande by name, to put a stop to the agitation, 
| pledged “himself that whenever an official c opy of 
| the obnoxious decree arrived in the island, he 
would suspend its execution. The mulattoes, 
| dreading a general proscription, began to collect 
in armed bodies, and the negroes of the parishes 
adjoining Cape Francois, taking advantage of 
this quarrel, rose on the 23d of August ina 
general insurrection. The canefields and build 
ings were set fire to, many whites were killed, 
while others sought refuge in the town, where the 
Governor had the greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing the low whites from murde ring all the mulat- 
toes. Such was the commencement of the negro 
insurrection of St. Domingo—that word of dread 
and horror to our slaveholders. 

After one or two sallies, the Governor resolved 
to confine himself to the defensive. The town 
of Cape St. Francois—now Cape Haytien—was 
surrounded by a strong palisade. Notice of the 
revolt was sent to such distant parishes as could 
be reached by sea or land. The whites of those 
provinces formed chains of posts, which for a 
short time served to prevent the rebellion from 
spreading beyond the Northern Province. But 
the mulattoes joined the negroes, and several of 
the white posts were forced with great slaughter. 
The blacks mounted the white cockade, the sym- 
bol of royalism, and any white man who would 
wear it needed no other passport to secure his 
escape to the Spanish part of the island. Many 
of the planters embarked by sea, and fled to 
Louisiana, whither they carried the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. Others fled to the United 
States. The insurrection soon spread to the 
Western Province; but was arrested there by an 
agreement entered into between the whites and 
mulattoes, which stipulated an oblivion of the 
past, the political equality of the oan and 
the full force of the decree of the National As- 
sembly of May 15—an agreement confirmed by 
the General Assembly of the Colony. But while 
this arrangement was being entered into, the 
French N ‘ational Assembly, ‘alarmed at the news 
of the negro insurrection, repealed their decree 
of May 15th. No sooner had news of this arrived 
in the island than the mulattoes, distrustful from 
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the first, lost all confidence in the whites, al 
the civil war broke out again with new fury and 
horrible cruelties on both sides. In the North- 
ern Province, the rebel negroes, having destroyed 
all the plantations on the plain of the cape, took 
possession of the surrounding mountains, where 
they planted crops. 

On the 4th of April, 1792, the French As- 
sembly made a new attempt to quiet the island. 
A decree of that date gave equality of political 
rights, not merely to the mulattoes, but to the 
free negroes ; and in September three Commis- 
sioners, with 6,000 French troops, landed on the 
island, sent out to re-establish peace and order. 
They were warmly opposed by the whites, and a 
new civil war broke out. The Commissioners 
called the mulattoes and negroes to their aid, 
and the white population suffered more at the 
hands of these Commissioners than they had done 
from the revolted negroes. This war led to new 
emigrations to America on the part of the whites, 
in addition to many who were shipped off 
prisoners to France. Finally, in hopes to 
strengthen themselves against the English, now 
at war with France, the Commissioners, in Au- 
gust, 1793, declared Slavery to be abolished and | 
all the blacks free ; but they soon abandoned 
the island, leaving its defence against the Eng- 
lish to the blacks and mulattoes. 

For the next four years, this unfortunate 
colony was the scene of a triplicate war, the 
French Directory, the English and the negroes | 
struggling for the mastery over it. Toussaint, at 
first operating against the English, concentrated 
by degrees all power in his hands, till the English, 
finding it impossible to conquer the island, enter- 
ed into negotiations with him, and withdrew their} 
troops on an understanding that he should assume 
the government and keep the island neutral dur- 
ing the war. Toussaint, on his part, compelled 
Hedonville, the Commissioner of the Directory, 
to depart with his few white troops. The mu- 








lattoes in the Southern Province, headed by 
Rigaud, were disposed to maintain their connec- 
tion with France ; but that chief was obliged to 
submit to the superior genius and power of Tous- 
saint ; and the Spanish part of the island having 
submitted also to his authority, he became sole 
governor of the whole island. He still acknow- 
ledged, in name, the authority of the French 
Republic, but acted in all things as an inde- 
pendent chief. During the eight years of civil 
war, the island had suffered severely, but a con- 
siderable number of the old white proprietors 
still remained in it, to whom Toussaint extended 
every protection. He even invited back those 
who had fled to the United States and elsewhere 
—an invitation which several accepted. Many 
of the late slaves were willing to work for wages 
or on shares, and, under Toussaint’s judicious 
rule, the agriculture of the island began to re- 
vive. Its present condition would have been far 
different from what it is, but for the attempt of 
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Benapeste i in 1802 | to re- estab lish Slavery. “That 
attempt revived the civil war with new horrors 
and new ferocity. The French army, suffering 
from the climate, and hard pressed by the ne- 
groes, now commanded by Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe, was only saved from total destruction 7 
throwing itself into the hands of an Englis 

blockading squadron. The independence of 
Hayti was proclaimed Nov. 29, 1805; but pro- 
tection was still promised to white proprietors 
and inhabitants, and even to absentees who might 
return and behave in a peaceable manner. As 
the whites showed their sense of this clemency 
only by new intrigues against the black govern- 
ment, Dessalines, upon whom the negro and mu- 
latto generals had conferred the Governor-Gen- 
eralship, and who soon after assumed the title of 


| Emperor, issued a proclamation which gave occa- 


sion toa new massacre and a new emigration. 
Henceforward, white men were incapacitated to 
hold landed property. 

Upon the death of Dessalines, whose severities 
had provoked a revolt, the Western or former 
French part of the island became divided into 


| two States, that of the North or Cape Haytien 


under Christophe, himself a negro, with a gov- 


| ernment of blacks, and that of the South or Port- 


au-Prince (the Southern and Western Provinces 
being now united) under Petion, with an ad- 
ministration of mulattoes. The Spanish part of 


| the island reverted again to the Spanish rule. 


Petion was succeeded by Boyer, also a mulatto, 


|who, on the death of Christophe, reunited the 


Northern with the Southern Province, and, 
having also got possession of the Spanish part, 
again consolidated the whole island under one 
government. After a quiet rule of about a quar- 


| ter of a century, Boyer was deposed in 1843, and, 


after various unsuccessful attempts on the part of 
several mulatto chiefs to maintain themselves in 
authority, the government of the island passed, 
in 1847, into the hands of the negro general 
Soulouque, curtailed, however, of the Spanish 
part, which had taken the opportunity, in the 
mean time, to set up an independent government 
of its own. The mulattoes of the South have 
always been impatient of the dominion of the 
present negro Emperor, and have made several 
unsuccessful attempts to overthrow it. Whether 
they will be any more successful now remains to 
be seen. —N. Y. Tribune. 

cities 

DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Letters have been received in Glasgow from 
Dr. Livingston to the 6th of October, when all 
persons forming the expedition were well. The 
war between the Portuguese and their rebel slaves, 
who were making a sort of Canada, or land of 
refuge, of their encampment, had greatly added 
to the difficulties of the party ; but as the Glas- 
gow Herald remarks, the grand fact has been es- 
tablished that the Zambesi affords a navigable 
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passage into the interior of Africa, through 
which Dr. Livingstone and his party moved on- 
ward into the heart of the land, without the loss 
of a single man, and with very little sickness. 
At the date of the last advices the headquarters 
were at Tete, from which the expedition intend- 
ed to push on farther up the river. They had 
tried in the steam launch the coal discovered by 
Dr. Livingstone in the downward passage, and 
found it to be of good quality, while there were 
immense quantities of it. The Doctor, in one 
of his letters, says: “ For six months a steamer 


| 
drawing five to six feet water would run from | 


the sea to Tete in a straight line. During the 
other six monthsa steamer drawing thirty inches 
would run with very few turnings. ”’ The expedi- 
tion set up the little engine and the sugar mill 
above Tete. Mr. Thornton, the naturalist, and 
Mr. Rae, the engineer, report well of the coal. 
It approaches more nearly to the Welsh than 
other coal, having very little sulphur. “ With 
abundance of coal and iron,”’ says Dr. Living- 
tone, “surely the Great Architect designs 
something else for Africa than that it should al- 
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one,—considerably less th an the night ac Sten. 
|ment of the youth of Abydos. T here w: as, how- 
lever, one real bit of peril connected with this 
going before the wind; we might be driven 
ashore on the western coast, and a visit to 
Aphek, or Gamala, or Hippos, would hardly 
compensate for being plundered by the bands of 
marauding Bedawin, who infest that region, and 
whose fires we had seen last night twinkling at 
| the base of the hills. Our efforts were now di- 
rected to avert this evil. We must be drifted 
|to some part of the lake; but by means of our 
helm and one remaining oar, we might continue 
to avoid the west, and to hit the shore some- 
where about the village of Semakh. On we 
| went, at the mercy of the breeze, which was 
| gradually, in spite of our exertions, working us 
nearer and nearer to the op posite coast. At last, 
however, we found ourselves nearing the shore, 
and, by “the good hand of our God upon us,” 
| we landed safely a little to the westward of the 
village. He who once said here, “ Peace, be 
still,” and “there was a great calm,” did not in- 
|terpose to calm the waves; but he so ordered 


ways be aslave market.”” The Portuguese Gov-| everything that no evil befel us. 


ervor, ill of fever, was encountered at the scene of 
strife,and the Doctortook him on board the steam- 


er and cured him 
~~ 
From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
(Continued from page 348.) 


We embarked again, and proceeded upwards 
very pleasantly for a little time, with sail and 
oar. We were quite within sight of our tents, 
and in twenty minutes more we expected to be 
ashore, in good time to visit the Jewish syna- 
gogue ere their Sabbath was over. Sudde nly a 
rough ripple came along the sea, the wind rose, 
and getting round nearly to the north, staid our 
progress. We tried to beat up, butin vain. We 
thought to make for the shore by “toiling and 
rowing, for the wind was contrary ;” and some 
of our party, not relishing the laziness of the 
boatmen, laid hold of the oar, and plied it vigor- 
ously. It snapped; and the flat of the oar 


floated away irrecoverably. 


Landing close } ry Semakh, we got a passing 
view of the village. But as it is on a slight ele- 
vation, and as we had no time to spare, we merely 
saw it from the shore. A few of its inhabitants 
gathered round us, wondering, but civil. We 
had now to consider what we were to do. For 
not only had we a long walk before us, but we 
had Jordan to cross; and it was now nearly five 
o'clock. Unexpectedly, we had been transport- 
ed westward of the river; but this enabled us to 
set foot on the territories of Gad, and of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, which otherwise we 
should not have visited. We could not tell the 
depth of the Jordan at its exit from the lake. 
All we knew was, that some of our party, this 
afternoon, had swum across it, when we were 
resting at Kerak. Among the villagers who 

| came now to visit us, was a mounted Arab. The 
thought immediately occurred, let us get this 
man to show us the ford, and to carry us over. 
He at once agreed, and we set off for the ford, 
which was about three quarters of a mile from 


With one oar, how | Semakh, and is just below the place where the 
could we pull against such a wind, and such a \lake becomes the Jordan. 
sea as was now rising and sending its spray over 
us? We had still our sail, clumsy as it was, so 


We soon reached the 
| spot, and the Arab halted his steed to take us 
|up behind. I soon mounted, and the Arab put- 


hoped to make way, and land, though it} ting spurs to his charger, plunged in. A few 


might be far down. 


But a squall swept by, and | yards brought us into “deep water. The river 


our poor cotton sail (for it was not cany ass) went | was over our saddle-bow. He had missed the 


in pieces. Still our mast stood, which we rather | 
wondered at; so we left the cotton rags to flutter | w 


ford! The horse was just about to swim. This 
was hardly safe, with two upon his back and in 


in the breeze, and perhaps to help us ona little|such a current. Turning sharply round, the 
faster, for all that remained for us now was to| Arab regained the shore, and after looking about 


drift before the wind to the foot of the lake. 


was much danger; 


Our | him a little, he plunged in again, a yard or two 
boat was crazy enough, but I don’t think there | farther down. 


We were soon in deep water 
I 


"tnd even though our craft again, and over the saddle. But we had reach- 


had foundered, or had leaked more than it really ed the middle of the stream, and had passed the 


did, the “ swim” did not seem a very formidable | worst. 


So we pushed on and were speedily on 
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the other side, soaking, of course, but quite safe.| Sabbath, March 16.—Went out about sunrise 
The horseman returned for the party, who,|to sit by the margin of the lake, down towards 
warned by my wetting, disencumbered them-|the hot-baths. The sun came up over the east 
selves of as many garments as possible before|ern hills, and the day began. The lake was 
starting, and each one in turn was thus ferried | bright gold, Hermon pure silver; all was still, 
safely over. While I was watching the process | not a trace of yesterday's breeze. Our boat had 
from the shore, I saw one of our American | crept up the lake during the night, and was now 
friends boldly strip, and carrying clothes and | nearly opposite the baths; the men having mend- 
gun aloft above his head, enter the stream a| ed their oar, were rowing her up close by the 
little above where we were. He was successful;| shore. This was the only sign of life on sea or 
though the force of the current, and still more| land, nor was there a sound save the light dash 
the large stones over which Jordan rolls, and|of the oar. The morning was cool, but not 
which form the bed of the southwestern margin of | chill; and the sun, though cloudless, was not 
the lake, threatened more than once to upset him. | yet keen enough to make one long for shade, 
It was now about six o’clock, and we had a| Sitting on one of the large stones which line the 
walk of four miles before us, over a rough and margin of this part of the lake, and reading the 
narrow path. There was twilight, however, and| sacred story of the days when the Son of God 
the moon was rising. A walk in our chill state| was here, | passed the two freshest hours of 
was the best thing for us. We set off at once;| morning. The remembrance of them is peace. 
taking, however, the precaution of sending on [To be concluded.) 
our Arab horseman both to proclaim our safety 
to our friends, (for three had staid behind), and 
to send our horses to meet us. Tearing a leaf 
out of my note-book, I wrote a sentence in pen- 
cil, and gave it to him, that there might be no| Few subjects of greater interest than the re- 
mistake. Our American friends did the same, | cent enterprising visit of Lord Elgin to the city 
and our messenger, taking both notes, put them, | of Jeddo have been brought before the attention 
not into his pocket, for an Arab does not know) of the public, and we offer no apology therefore 
that convenience, but into his bosom, and set|for the length of the extracts which we have 
off. We followed, and had no difficulty in find-| taken from the correspondence of the “Times,” 
ing our way, as the lake on the one side, and the | detailing the proceedings by which our Ambas- 
hills on the other, prevent any one from straying. | sador secured the commercial advantages briefly 
Though we were tired and hungry, yet the| set forth in the outline of the treaty with Japan, 
scene was so beautiful, that we soon forgot all| which was published last week. As a prelimi- 
our discomforts, and thought ourselves rather| nary to the narrative, we may state that the 
fortunate in meeting with such an adventure,| ostensible object of Lord Elgin’s visit was to 
and closing the day with a moonlight walk, by| present to the Japanese Emperor a steam yacht, 
the margin of such a lake. as an acknowledgment of the treaty, conceded in 
About half a mile from our tents, we were | 1854, to the exertions of Admiral Sir J. Stirling. 
met by our horses. Our messenger being an| For this purpose Lord Elgin left Shanghai on the 
Arab, could not be in a hurry. He had taken| 3d of August with two steamers of war and 4 
rather a leisurely ride from the time he left us,| gun-boat .as a guard, and his little toy steamer, 
and so had not arrived in time to be of much| the name of which was judiciously changed from 
service, either in relieving the anxieties of our | the Emperor to the Dagon, as a bribe, or peace- 
friends, or in sending on our horses. But it did! offering. He reached Nagasaki on the 3d of 
not matter. About half-past seven we were com-| August, and found no one there but some 
fortably seated in our tents at our homely board, | Japanese underlings and some Dutch officials, 
(for it was literally a board, not a table), enjoy-| who naturally gave him small hopes. Thence 
ing the fellowship of our friends, and relating to| he went, in a tremendous gale, to the wretched 
them all the marvels of the day. They had| harbor of Simoda, where the Americans are in 
been rather uneasy about us, seeing the storm, | power. 
and knowing the perils of the eastern coast.| He found Mr. Harris in high spirits at 
With a psalm of thanksgiving we closed the day, | having completed his treaty, and the precedent 
and went to rest shortly after ten. Ere doing} gave him an opportunity whereof he sadly stood 





_— ~+0) 
From the London Examiner. 


LORD ELGIN’S VISIT TO JAPAN. 





z 


#0, I looked out for a few minutes upon the lake.|in need. Lord Elgin departed at once for the 
The wind had left it, and there was not a ripple | anchorage of Kanagawa, below the capital, where 
on its face. How tranquil! he found the American, and also the Russian 

And to-morrow is the day of rest! the day| war steamers. Beyond this anchorage were 
which speaks of resurrection as well as rest.| rocks and whirlpools and perils innumerable, all 
We are to celebrate resurrection amid scenes| faithfully deposed to by Japanese pilots. Captain 
where the risen One has been. It is something | Sherard Osborn, confident in his own seamanship, 
more than pleasant, to think of a Sabbath by the | believed in none of these things. Steaming over 
Sea of Galilee. the anchorage, he held on up the bay of Jeddo, 
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and, stimulated by the sight of Jeddo city, which forms one side of the capacious bay, or rather 
slowly unrolled itself in ‘the north-west angle of gulf, at the head of which the capital is placed. 
the gulf, he pursued his course, undeterred by a) Up this bay the squadron proceeded, with a fair 
full gale of wind, until he could cast anchor, wind, on the morning of the 12th, and passing 
within gunshot of a series of well-constructed | through the Straits of U raga, the left shore of 
batteries, which run across the shoals facing a | which is feathered with rich verdure, and in- 
portion of the city. Lord Elgin’s well-judged dented with little bays, reached a point opposite 
confidence in his captain was thus rewarded by | the port of Kanagawa, beyond which no foreign 
a position, which, considering he had to deal! ships had ever ventured, and where the Russian 
with Asiatics, insured his success. It wasa bold| squadron could then be discerned at anchor. 
move made at a timely moment, for he could Captain Osborn, however, professing his readi- 
have done nothing at a distance. Since Mr.| ness to explore the unknown waters at the head 
Harris obtained his treaty, there had been a re- of the bay, and to approach as near the city as 
actionary movement in Jeddo, directed by the) possible, Lord Elgin seemed determined not to 
independent princes and hereditary nobles. They | lose an opportunity of establishing a precedent 
had ousted the Minister who signed the treaty, | likely to be so important in our future intercourse 
and Prince Boringo ruled again. But the ap-| with Japan; and, to the astonishment of both 
parition of the British steam frigates Furious; Russians and Japanese, the British ships de- 
and Retribution, intruding even upon the sacred liberately passed the sacred limit without com- 
seclusion of the capital, spread consternation! municating with the shore, and a few minutes 
throughout the camp of the obstructives. We) after were cautiously feeling their way round a 
made no menaces and used no threats, but per-| long spit of land which runs far into the bay, 
haps there was something like the pressure of a) and offers some danger to the navigator. 

force which was not altogether morai put upon! An instinct for deep water must have guided 
these gentle Japanese, whose Emperor has grant-| the ships along the channel, which was after- 
ed us a treaty which gives all we can require for) wards tound to ‘be sufficie ntly narrow and tortu- 
the present. How Lord Elgin went on shore in| ous, but at last all doubts as to the feasibility of 
due state and lived in a gaudy temple, and nego-| the enterprise were removed by the appearance 


tiated for fourteen days, and visited many parts | 
at anchor, the draught of water of which was a 


of that mighty city of Jeddo, with its two mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and its hundred square miles 
of habitations, is set forth in the accompanying 
extracts :-— 

“No sooner was it decided that the presenta-! 
tion of the yacht should take place at Jeddo, 
than the Furious, Retribution, Lee, and Emperor | 
started for Simoda. Heavy gales obliged all 
four ships to rua in for shelter at the bay of 


Nagasaki, and it was not until the morning of| 


the 10th that they sighted the lofty volcanic 
mountain of Fusiyama. Towering like Etna to 
a perfect cone, with an elevation of about eleven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, it was 


first visible at a distance of upwards of one hun- | 


dred miles, its beautiful outline defined sharp 
and clear, with the first gray tints of morning. 
This celebrated mountain, so dear to the Japan- 
ese, has been created by him into a household 


god. Fusiyama is painted at the bottom of the} 


delicate china cup from which he sips his tea ; it 


is represented on the lacquer bow! from which | 
he eats his rice. He fans himself with Fusiyama | 
—he hands things to you on Fusiyama. It is) 
on the back of his looking-glass, it is embroidered | 
on the skirts of his garments, and is the back-| 


ground of every Japanese work of art or imagin- 
ation. Simoda is a lovely but dangerous harbor. 





Its apparently sheltered nooks and secluded! 


coves woo you intotheir embraces, and when the 
south wind blows fiercely, you are dashed to 
atoms on their ribs of iron. Simoda is about| 
eighty miles from the city of Jeddo, situate at| 
the extreme point of the promontory which | 


of several large, square-rigged Japanese vessels 


guarantee for our own. Behind these rose 
gradually out of the waters of the bay a line of 


|isolated forts, which marked the defences of 


Jeddo ; while an extensive suburb, running 


‘along the western shore, formed a continuous 


street as far as the eye could reach. The ships 


ultimately anchored in three fathoms of water 


about a mile and a half from this suburb, and 
the same distance from the fine island forts above 
mentioned, which are situated on a sandbank, 
the intervening channels being always covered 


‘with water. About a mile beyond these forts, 


and parallel to them, lay the main body of the 
city; the wooded height, on which is ‘situated 
the Castle of the Tycoon, forming a conspicuous 
object. The arrival of the British squadron in 
waters which the Japanese had sedulously repre- 


‘sented as being too shallow to admit of the ap- 


proach of large ships, filled them with dismay 
and astonishment ; boats followed each other, 
with officials of ascending degrees of rank, to 
beg them to return to Kanagawa; and finally 
urgent representations were made to the Ambas- 
sador on the subject. The pleas generally put 
forward were amusing and characteristic ;—first, 
it was said the anchorage was ‘dangerous, but the 
presence of their own squadron was re ferred to 
as an evidence to the contrary; then that it 
would be impossible to procure and send off sup- 
| plies, but it was protested that, if necessary, we 
could do without these. The merit and comforts 
of Kanawaga were expatiated on in vain; the 
paramount duty was the delivery of the yacht at 
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Jeddo, and to deliver the yacht there it was | 'T is not the man of shining parts 
necessary to remain at the present anchorage. hong at tne ener 0 - human hearts ; 

7 ’ 7 as t e sympathetic sot 

No sooner was this settled than the Japanese, in ee 

: , : The willing passions doth control. 

their usual way, became perfectly reconciled to 
the arrangement, sent off supplies with great 'T is not the boasting Pharisee 
willingness, and began to prepare a residence on Who finds acceptance for his plea, 


| 
| 
| 
: =. 7 _ ow The contrite heart alone will bring 
shore for Lord Elgin and his staff. | To Heaven a pleasing effeviag, 


(To be concluded.) 


nite an dainenioipipitliivisdalepiinien 
PARIS OMNIBUSES. ee ae Gate. 
The following statistics respecting the omni- ViEEES Sen 


buses of Paris in 1857 are not without interest: — | The sky, our pure, blue, glorious, southern sky, 
There are twenty-five lines in the capital, and 1 eee has cea us with gloom ; 
the vehicles on them conveyed not fewer than | “"° ¢¥ery forest-bud that meets the eye, 

an - on ; : Is sealed within a narrow, wintry tomb : 
55,474,154 passengers. The line on which the| 


F 3 : . But well we know the radiant sun will shine, 
traffic was most active was that from the Bastille} And well we know the embalmed buds will burst 


to the Madeleine, 7,681,297 persons having | Their dark grey cerements, for the Power Divine 
ken oad om it te nent he ine fom, i en he tm eo 

’ } ° ‘yw e ° t i 5 v > s £ — 
La Chapelle - the Barricre d’Enfer, = which Firm as our faith that He still rules in Heaven— 
2,793,608 persons were carried. On the line from | ye j¢ a dreary, wintry day be given 
Neuilly to the Louvre there were 2,757,446 pas- The soul, we doubt even Him who gave it birth. 
sengers, and on that from Les Ternes to the/| Father, forgive us! Grant us, God of grace, 
Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire 2,757,440. | Calmly to wait the shining of Thy face! 





The Charenton line was also much frequented, Sa : me 
and on that from the Barriere des Martyrs to the 2s ial aia 

Panthéon the number of passengers was 1 ,675,- SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

008. The line ou which the movement is least| Forgten Intetticence.—Dates from Liverpool are 


active is that from the Bastille to Pere Lachaise, | t° = = ult. — rumors continued, — = 

874 025 ve icici Oia, elie withstanding peaceful assurances in some o e 
only 374,035 persons having been — re French journals, confidence in the maintenance of 
it The number of omuibuses employed on the peace was decreasing. Warlike preparations contin- 
different lines was 410. ued in France. 


—_ The French expedition against the insurgents in 
, 2 Algeria had been successful, the tribes having made 
BURNING FLUIDS. complete submission. 
E. Meriam’s record shows that the use of cam-| Tbe amnesty to the political prisoners in Naples 


phene, burning fluid, and kindred preparations had been modified to require their banishment to 
es . . ica. e King Ng s y i is > 
for the purpose of illumination, last year, caus- earn Bb osaber yy Boe . eee his death 
° . u B . as p -U. 

ed the death of 54 persons, and resulted in seri-| , Se 

ous injury to 93 others, 11 of whom were not| Ex@tanp.—A Friend, named Joseph Rowntree, was 
expected to recover besides which. fires involv-| Teceatly chosen Mayor of Leeds, but declined the 
p , beside: , fire: 


' Ro OAR office as inconsistent with his religious profession, 
ing a loss of $58,945 arose from the same cause. paying £100 as the customary forfeit of a refusal to 


oie accept. 


From the American Messenger. Haytt.—Accounts to the 16th ult. represent the 


INTRINSIC WORTH. revolution as extending to all parts of the empire. 
Severe fighting, both by sea and land, had taken 
place at St. Marc. Soulonque had been compelled to 
retreat to Port au Prince. The republicans were 
about surrounding that city. It was reported that 
Soulouque intended to abdicate. 


’'T is not the bird of brightest wing 
Doth loftiest soar or sweetest sing; 
For brilliant plumage who would mark 
The pinions of the warbling lark ? 


'T is not the gaily painted flower 

That sweetest blooms in wood or bower; 
The violet of humble mien 

Breathes out its fragrance all unseen. 


YucaTan.—The contest between the opposing parties 
among the whites having resulted in the triumph of 
the liberals, an effort has been made to end the war 
with the Indians, wbich has desolated the peninsula 


’'T is not the sparkling fountain’s flow for nearly a year past, by issuing a general amnesty to 
That gladdens most the vale below; all the insurgent ndiane and their allies, who should 
The silent dew, the gentle rain submit previous to the 20th ult. Those not accepting 
Will more refresh the thirsty plain. are denounced as enemies of society, and prisoners 


are to be put to death or banished. 
'T is not the costly pearl or gem 


That forms the loveliest diadem : Domsstic.—Recent accounts from Utah state, that 
The ornaments that most adorn ’ considerable excitement existed in Carson Valley on 
Are by the lowly spirit worn ’ the question relative to the jurisdiction of Utah over 


that region. A public meeting had been held, in 


'T is not the fairest form or face which much opposition was manifested, and the 


That most reveals the spirit’s grace ; Judge of Probate appointed under the Utah laws was 
The nobler virtues of the mind enjoined to abstain from exercising his office; a course 
Lie deep within the soul enshrined. which he has publicly refused to take. Much diffi- 
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culty is said to be experienced by the U. S. Judges at 
Salt Lake City, in the administration of justice, and 
a private letter states that the Grand Jury had been 
disbanded, on account of their inability to proceed in 
their duties, owing to the dissensions between the 
Mormon and “ Gentile’ members, which threatened to 
lead to personal violence. 

Au apprentice who had absconded from Philadel- 
phia, was recently arrested in New York, and brought 
before a Justice, who decided that he had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and advised that it should be taken 
before the United States Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner decided that the fugitive slave law has no 
application to white persons, and the boy was dis- 
Cuuryed. 

A proposition bas been made to cede to Alabamaa 
portion of West Florida, including the port of Pensa- 
cola. The Legislature of Florida has passed a joimt 
resolution, approved by the Governor, leaving it to 
the people of the State to vote upon the question. 

Tue number of patents issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the past year was 3,710, 
of which 152 were for improvements in mowing and 
reapiug machines, 164 for improvements in the steam 
engine, aud 116 for improvements in sewing machines. 

Arrangements are said to be in progress tor placing 
oue, or perbaps two, steamboats on the Ked Kiver of 
the North, next summer. Une small one has been 
laid up foc the winter on Leaf Kiver, a brauch ot 
the Mississippi, only 40 miles trom Uttertail Lake, 
oue of the sources of Red Kiver. It is proposed to 
transport the machinery to the luke, and there build 
a new boat. another party contemplate taking a 
small steamer up the Minnesota to big Stone Luxe, 
and tienuce across the low grounds three quarters of a 
mileimio Lake Traverse, another source ot Red Kiver. 
after reaching Red Kiver, a navigation of 2,500 
miles is attainable, dowu Ked Kiver, through Lake 
Winnipeg and up the Saskatchuwan to the vase of 
the Kkuocky Mouutains, opening w intercourse a new 
aud almost uuknown region. 

ConGkiss.— Lhe Senate auopted amendments to the 
Indian Appropriation bill, lovuking to the future aboli- 
tion of the reservation system, and repealing the 
clause of the Indian Intercourse act, which requires 
the Uuited States to pay damages Obtulued vy traders 
in suils against poor friendly Indians; anu passed 
that bill, and oue to repay Gov. Douglass, of Van- 
couver’s Island, $7,0v0 loaned by him to the Governor 
of Washington Territory. A memorial was presented 
frum the Indian Aid Association of New York, asking 
Congress not to organize a new territory without con- 
sultuog the Indians as to the place where they should 
be located, and soliciting a grant of money to aid the 
Indians; also one from the New York Leyislqture, 
asking an appropriation to promote the efficiency and 
security of the harbors at the termini of the Ene 
Canal, on Lakes Erie and Untario. <A majority of the 
Judiciary Committee reported aguinst the admission of 
Lane and McUartby, recently elected Seuators trom 
Indiana, in place of Bright and Fitch, the sitting mem- 
bers, alleged to have been illegally chosen. ‘The minor- 
ity made a counter report. A biil was introduced to 
establish a steamship line from San Francisco to 
Shanghai, via the Sandwich islands, and wag re- 
ferred to the Post Uflice Committee. The Committee 
on lerritories reported bills tor organizing Arizona 
and Dacotah. The Committee on Commerce reported 
on the Sth inst. a substitute for the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, relative to 

economy iu the public expenditures. The substitute 
proposes to economize 600,000 and the services of 
a thousand persons employed in collecting the revenue. 
The bill from the House, making donations of land to 
the States in aid of agricultural colleges, was passed 


REVIEW. 


on the 7th, with some amendments, yeas 25, nays 22. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 31st ult., 
Kilgore, of Indiana, asked leave to introduce a pre- 
amble and resolutions, referring to the prevalent 
public discussions relative to the African Slave 
Trade, and the apprehended purpose, in certain quar- 
ters, to viulate the laws against it; declaring it the 
right and the duty of Congress to prohibit the traffic ; 
that the existing laws should remain unchanged, un- 
less it is needful to render them more efficient, and 
should be faithfully and promptly executed ; and that 
the Executive should be sustained in efforts to enforce 
those laws. The motion tv suspend the rules for the 
introduction of the resolutions was lost—yeas, 115, 
nays, 84, not two-thirds. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made on that and a subsequent day, to introduce a 
bill authorizing the President to contract a loan of 
$20,000,000, and one providing for obtaining Cuba 
by negociation, and incorporating it into the Uuion. 
The Homestead Bill was passed on the Ist inst. Jt pro- 
vides that any head of a family, over 21 years of age, 
a citizen of the United States or having filed bis in- 
tention to become such, may enter and bold a quarter 
sevtion of vacant public land, on condition of settle- 
ment and cultivation. The Indian Committée reported 
a bill for issuing land warrants to the Shawnee 
Indians, and naturalizing them as citizens. The latter 
clause was stricken out, and the bill was then rejected 
by a majority of 9. The House afterwards passed, with 
amendments, the Senate bill respecting the New York 
Indians’ reservation in Kansas. It sets apart S20 
acres for each Indian removed from New York un ler 
the treaty of 1838, allowing a year to make selections, 
and securing to them the pre-emption right from the 
date of settlement; the money accruing from the sule 
of lands not selected by them to be paid into the 
Treasury for their benefit. The Judiciary Committee 
was instructed toinquire into the expediency of re- 
porting @ bill to define and provide for the punish- 
ment of polygamy in the territories of the United 
States, and to restrain the people and authorities 
therein from interference with the Federal Judiciary. 
A joint resolution from the Senate for the payment 
of a balance of $7,000 to Georgia on account of 
military services against the Cherokees, Creeks and 
Seminoles, and a bill to pay $6,000 to Maine for ex- 
penses incurred in organizing a regiment of volunteers 
for the Mexican war, passed on the 7th. 





The Secretary of the Treasury sent to the House, on 
the 3d inst., a reply to a resolution of that body call- 
ing fora statement of the actual and probable re- 
ceipts of this and the next fiscal year, and their 
adequacy to meet the public expenditure. He states 
that there is no reason to suppose that the receipts 
will exceed the estimates contained in his annual re- 
port ; that these will be inadequate to the expenditures 
—and either the latrer must be much reduced or the 
revenue increased. He recommends the plans already 
submitted for reducing the expenses of collecting the 
revenue, the repeal or postpouement of laws for build- 
ing new post offices, custom houses, &c.; the abolition 
of the franking privilege and the raising of the letter 
postage to five cents; a modification of the tariff, as 
recommended in bis annual report; and an extension 
of the treasury note bill of 1857, authorizing the 1e- 
issue for one or two years, of those falling due.— 
What action will be taken on these suggestions re- 
mains to be seen. There appears no probability that 
any modification of the tariff will be undertaken 
during the short remainder of the session, every effort 
hitherto made in that direction having failed, and 
caucuses of the Democratic party in both Houses 
having expressed their opposition to any change ; while 
a strong body of the members manifest great unwil- 
| lingness to authorize addititional loans. 





